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ROBOTS OR MEN? By H. Dusreutt. 
Harper and Brothers, 1930. $3.00. 


This book records a French workman’s experience in 
various American factories. His main purpose appears to 
have been to observe at first hand the conditions of work 
existing under machine production and scientific man- 
agement. The description of contrasts in the conditions 
found in different factories in America as well as those 
between conditions generally here and in France makes 
very interesting reading. 

While the generalizations arrived at are not always al- 
together trustworthy, this is probably accounted for by the 
that too limited time was spent for the gathering of 
adequate body of data. The author is writing for 
tench workmen and deals mainly with the high lights of 
contrast which will appeal to them. 

On the other hand the writer shows a keenness of 
penetration in his observations which furnishes an inter- 
esting perspective on the conditions with which American 
workers are surrounded. This is evident in the description 
of work in the Ford factory and in the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the implications of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
toad’s plan for dealing with organized employes. 

The author is greatly concerned about the prospect of 
obtaining industrial democracy for workers in all coun- 
tes and concludes that when employes and employers 
lam to utilize to the fullest extent the machine process 
and agree upon a status which will enable all concerned to 
cooperate and to share the fruits of industry, they will 
have arrived at the point hoped for by keen observers in 
the early days of the industrial revolution. ARS 


POLITICS—A Discussion of Realities, by a group of 
British writers—‘Initiated by J. V. Detanaye.” Lon- 


py" don, The C. W. Daniel Company, 1929. 3/6. 
inte ihe is not a symposium but a product of what we in 
gratt Tica have been calling “group thinking.” It bears 


fvidence of having been written by one hand, but not 
produced by one brain. It is a stimulating bit of writing 
by a little group of eight intellectuals who addressed them- 
Peles to an appraisal of politics, a diagnosis of England’s 
resent political and economic situation and a prescription 
or her ills. 
The writers are disillusioned with politics: it is “not 
much importance.” (For the English, however, politics 
"ays are, not is.) But they are not less confident of 
iman potentiality. In a manner reminiscent of the Guild 
Socialists they call for a new organization of human talent 
and Tesponsibility about the things that matter—things 
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social and economic. The problems of unemployment, 
housing, the status of labor, etc., are dealt with specifically 
as issues of “home politics.” Then follows a discussion 
of world problems. The point of view is broadly social. 
The most distinctive thing about the book aside from its 
origin is the attempt of the writers to psychoanalyze, so to 
speak, the various parliamentary parties in Great Britain 
and to construct a political synthesis to which each of them 
makes a cultural contribution. F.E.J 


HEY! YELLOWBACKS! By Ernest L. Meyer. 
New York, John Day Company, 1930. $2.00. 


In 1917 Mr. Meyer, who is of German ancestry, was a 
student at the University of Wisconsin. His father, a 
newspaper man, had been connected with labor and radical 
publications in this country for many years. After war 
was declared, the few dissenters at the university found 
their position very difficult. Mr. Meyer decided to register 
for the draft but to refuse to take the uniform. This 
caused his expulsion from the university. Later he was 
taken to a training camp with other conscripts and soon 
placed in detention quarters with other conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

The diary which he kept during this period and extracts 
from letters to his wife form the bulk of the volume. 
While Mr. Meyer did not himself experience the physical 
brutality meted out to some objectors, the book presents a 
vivid picture of efforts made to force conscientious objec- 
tors to accept war service. LMC. 


LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Lewis 
L. Lorwin. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1929. $3.00. 


The author depicts international labor organization as a 
“social-reformist” and “social-revolutionary” movement. 
International contacts in the labor movement have been 
promoted, he says, by mass migration, competition for 
world markets, and attempts of workers in different coun- 
tries to help each other in economic conflicts. The im 
crease of such contacts has been influenced also by a 
belief that small nationalities should be protected against 
the encroachments of large states, a desire to prevent wars, 
and a belief in the socialist ideal of the emancipation of 
labor. The discussion centers about the historical record 
of international labor organizations and analyzes the pro- 
grams, methods, and outlook of present day organizations. 
While the trend in all countries is toward the incorpora- 
tion of labor into the national economic organism in order 
to increase national efficiency in the battle for a larger 
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share of world markets and world power, there are never- 
theless “economic and political pressures which 
will tend to stimulate labor to a greater internationalism of 
mind and method.” 


Whether workers’ internationalism will in the future 
be “reconstructive or revolutionary” the author believes 
“will depend upon the success with which society learns 
to treat the causes of social revolution. If the past is any 
guide to the future, it is clear that revolutionary ideas 
follow modern industrialism like a shadow.” And “herein 
lies the warning of the past to the future. From the point 
of view of labor, as well as for the welfare of the world, 
the most important function of all international labor 
organizations becomes that of eliminating the probability 
of future wars. But to do that these organizations must 
press their demands at home and abroad for fair play in 
the use of the economic resources of the world, and for the 
development of methods by which the relative claims and 
rights of nations and classes may be amicably adjusted. 
They must serve as guardians of the international machin- 
ery which now exists and as missionaries for promoting 
new and more effective instruments of international co- 
operation. Along this road lies the chance of workers’ 
internationalism for greater unity in its own ranks and for 
leadership in the movement toward a Great World So- 


ciety.” 
A. E. S. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL- 
ISM. By Georce S. Counts. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1929. $1.00. 


This is a lecture delivered at Harvard University under 
the Inglis Lectureship established in memory of Professor 
Alexander Inglis, a student of secondary education prob- 
lems. The historian of the future, in the opinion of the 
author, “will be amazed at the absence of any vigorous 
and concerted effort to discover the educational implica- 
tions of the new industrial civilization which is rapidly 
overwhelming and transforming the traditional social 
order.” For he will see pedagogs “greatly agitated over 
the construction of an algebra test or a marking scale,” 
when they “should be endeavoring to make the school 
function in the building of a new civilization.” 


The secondary school has become an instrument of 
democracy instead of a step-ladder to aristocracy. “Thirty- 
eight years ago there were probably not more than 300,000 
pupils” in high schools “while today the total is certainly 
as much as four and one-half millions and perhaps not 
more than five millions.” Although the number of chil- 
dren per family has decreased the greater complexity of 
life makes necessary more adequate preparation for meet- 
ing its problems. And “if the high school courageously 
accepts the opportunity which has been thrust in its path, 
it may become a mighty instrument for civilizing and 
humanizing this barbarous uncouth giant of industrialism 
that bestrides the world;” otherwise it will be “only an- 
other pedagogical experiment, of interest to the academi- 


cian but destined for an early grave.” pie 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE GERMAN RE- 
PUBLIC. By THomas ALEXANDER and BeEryL 
Parker. New York, John Day Company, 1929. $4.00. 


The radical changes in government in Europe have 
been followed in some countries by equally radical changes 
in the school systems. An appraisal of the present edu- 
cational situation in Germany is presented in this volume. 


[2] 


Dr. Alexander, now professor of education at Teache 
College, Columbia University, was particularly yw 


equipped for this study since he taught in a German schol i 


under the old régime and has spent considerable time ra 
cently in studying conditions in Germany. Miss Parker 
also, recently spent a year studying school systems in 
various European countries. 


The authors discuss new developments in German edy. 
cation, the work of certain progressive schools and the 
status of the new education. They conclude that certain 
gains have been made: the various types of schools ar 
more unified than before the war so that transfer from 
one type of school to another is now possible; German 
education has been “democratized in its standards of 
value ;” there are now greater possibilities for the indi- 
vidual’s personal growth than before the war; both the 
methods of instruction and the organization of the subjet 
matter show greater concern for the individual, and ek. 
mentary school teachers are better trained. There ar 
still conflicts of opinion in the country as a whole which 
are reflected in the schools. These center about religious, 
political, administrative, cultural, pedagogical and academic 
problems. 

The authors do not consider that the new methods used 
in the German schools are radical in themselves since 
they have been used in progressive schools elsewhere 
“But the striking element which does challenge attention 
is the successful attack radical German educators in th 
public schools have made on principles and practices that 
had been taken for granted so many years that teachers 
regarded them as an essential part of educational pro-§ ; 
cedure. 

“In the history of public education there is no parali# 
to the German school experiments. Her [Germany's 
schools have run the entire gamut from rigid conservatism 


to extreme radicalism within one decade.” a 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
By Motte R. Carrott. Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1929. $2.00. 


Unfavorable industrial conditions in Germany since the 
war have necessitated some form of relief for the unem 
ployed. The federal government assumed control of loalff 
public employment exchanges in 1918, and in 1922 an atg® 
was passed which established a federal service of load 
and state labor exchanges. Local unemployment reli 
proved unsatisfactory, and in 1927 an unemployment i 
surance act was passed which provided funds by exacting 
compulsory contributions from employers and employes 
Maximum payments to the insurance fund may not exe 
3 per cent of wages, or 1% per cent from each side 
When unemployment relief is needed for a period longét y 
than 26 weeks because of peculiarly unfavorable Jabot 
conditions, emergency unemployment allowances may be 
extended by the Minister of Labor up to 39 weeks. 
allowances are paid from public funds. 

The study deals with the relation of employment & 
changes to the administration of unemployment insurait, 
the benefits granted, vocational guidance, and the | 
lems which have arisen in connection with the administt 
tion of the law. It is an unusual exhibit illustrating ttt 
way in which a nation hard hit by industrial depresst@ 
can cope with its problems. An interesting contrast 3 


offered to the negligence of the United States in dealimfgm 4s 


with the unemployment problem. age 
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THE LABOR BANKING MOVEMENT IN THE 
Ws UNITED STATES. By The Industrial Relations Sec- 
fe tion of Princeton University. Princeton, 1929. $2.50. 

A study at this time of labor banking is a distinct ser- 
vice to the labor movement. Since labor banking began, 
in 1920, a variety of experience has been recorded which 
‘contains much significant material bearing upon policy 
and practice for the future. The authors conclude from 
am analysis of this experience that, from a business stand- 
point, the general run of labor banks have not been very 
successful. Even when losses due to bank failures are 
disregarded, the average rate of yield on the funds is 
less than could have been secured on a savings account. 

One of the principal arguments for the establishment 
of labor banks has been that credit should be made avail- 
able to employers friendly to labor when they are threat- 
ened with a denial of credit by banks opposed to organ- 
ied labor. The authors find that, except in a few cases, 
this form of assistance has not proved feasible because 
kbor banks in urgent need of safe and profitable invest- 
ment for funds could not so limit their loaning as to 
advance union recognition to any great extent. Nor have 
labor banks been of much assistance in developing the co- 
operative movement among workers. 


Unfortunately some labor banks have been affected ad- 
versely by labor union politics and by poor management 
and, while the accomplishments of some have warranted 
the keen enthusiasm aroused, the authors advise leaders of 
the labor movement to consider carefully the debits and 
credits of the general experiment in order to ascertain 
its actual value and to correct practices which lead to 


A. E. S. 


MAKE EVERYBODY RICH. By B. A. Javits and 


C.W. Woop. New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing 

Company, 1929. $3.50. 

In this book we discover that the capitalists are the 
wialists and radicals but they don’t know it. The effect 
‘fof mergers is to “socialize industry” and those who form 
thm are “rather more socialistic than the socialists.” 

When we have bread lines at the same time that we 
have Wall Street booms, as in 1928-1929, the authors 
lieve that there is need for an Institute of Industrial 
Coordination. Furthermore, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the distinction between “public” and “private” 
industry is a fiction. Although “profits” are ever with us, 
fat-seeing business executives are recognizing that putting 
ifr first results not only in lower prices but in larger 
prohits, 

The authors inform us that “the coordination of indus- 
etd tty is just ahead, and with that coordination, not only 
tnemployment but human poverty, will be abolished.” For 

setting up an executive department through which the 
total resources of society can be correlated to social need 

capitalists can outsocialize the socialists. 

Before much headway can be made, however, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act must be “amended in such a way 
‘4% exempt from its prohibitions any combination in 
Rstraint of trade which shall be in the public interest.” 
“ot “this would leave the government free at all times 
prosecute predatory combinations, while it would leave 

hess free to serve.” In order to apply the law the 
preme Court should not act as an economic tribunal 
BH the Federal Trade Commission should be expanded 
m..°5 to represent “every major phase of our economic 
lift~employers and workers and farmers and financiers 
Tecognized economists” and it should be given power 
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to pass upon “economic practices as they arise,” instead of 
“trying to lay down general rules for divergent activities.” 
oordination, the authors believe, will come when 
American business men appreciate the impasse toward 
which they are heading through overdeveloped and un- 
balanced mass production and when they desire coordi- 
nation the means will be devised. A. E. S. 


MEN AND MACHINES. By Stuart CHase. 
York, Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.50. 


This survey of the principal aspects of industrial so- 
ciety brings an attitude of realism to bear upon the work- 
ing of our economic life which is much needed. The 
cleverly devised “balance sheet” in which the “effects 
manifestly good,” the “effects manifestly evil” and the 
“effects both good and evil” are summarized gives the im- 
pression that systematic efforts at control over economic 
life are much more feasible than it is the fashion to sup- 

se. 

What it would mean to harness the “billion wild horses” 
of the machines and the power that drives them becomes 
evident when we consider the alternatives which we face. 
“We can drift with the tide as at present. We can offi- 
cially adopt some simple formula like ‘government by 
business’ or ‘state socialism’ and thus attempt to run a 
dreadnought with a donkey engine. Or we can face the 
full implications of the machine, relying on no formulas 
because none adequate have been created, with nothing 
to guide us but our naked intelligence and a will to conquer. 

“The stars, alas, predict the first; Russia proved the 
futility of the second when the Marxian formula gave 
way to the New Economic Policy, which is another name 
for pragmatism; the last is the great adventure—the bold- 
est, most exhilarating, most dangerous adventure that ever 
challenged the intelligence and spirit of mankind. From 
our brains have sprung a billion horses, now running 
wild and almost certain sooner or later to run amuck. 
Where are the riders with their whirling ropes, where are 
the light-hearted youths to mount, be thrown, and rise to 
mount again?” A.E.S. 


EARNINGS OF UPHOLSTERY WEAVERS. By 
ANNE Bezanson. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1928. $2.50. 


This study will be valuable to trade unions and persons 
interested in wage fixing for many years to come. It is 
unique as a demonstration of methods of research through 
which employers and employes in an industry may lay a 
sound foundation for constructive collective bargaining. 
The variation in ability and efficiency among piece work- 
ers is considered along with the possibility of a careful 
check on the capacity of management. A trade union 
instigated the study and enlisted the cooperation of its 
members in furnishing data which enabled the investi- 
gators to follow the effects in several plants of workers 
changing from job to job. The thoroughness with which 
bases of comparison between plants have been established 
suggests the possibility of using new and comprehensive 
methods to acquire data which have long been needed, par- 
ticularly where a group of employers wishes to formulate 
plans for cooperation with a trade union. A.E.S. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF GOVERNMENT. By Davin 
Lawrence. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 
$2.00. 

The purpose of the author is to develop a better under- 
standing of our government among those who consider 
public officials to be merely politicians and inefficient or 
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dishonest administrators. The expansion of government 
activity has been a concomitant of the growth of popula- 
tion and business and it will of necessity continue. There- 
fore it is very important that the public should understand 
the current issues which the government has to face and 
that government and politics should be so esteemed by the 
people that more aspiring youths will look upon public 
service as an attractive career. 

The author points out that “members of Congress are 
far the most efficient servants of the people. If some are 
mediocre, it is the fault of the people who vote to send 
them to Washington. We who live in the national capital 
from year to year take it for granted that if the con- 
stituencies do not send supermen to Washington it is 
either because they do not have them or because they do 
not believe in supermen.” But the issues put before the 
reader and the government activities which they render 
necessary indicate an increasing need for capable, well- 
informed and public spirited men to shoulder responsibility 
and to do creative work. The lucid treatment of these 
issues makes interesting reading and affords the hope that 
ordinary citizens may grasp their significance. , 


THE ST. LAWRENCE NAVIGATION AND 
POWER PROJECT. By Harotp G. Mou ron, 
Cartes S. Morcan and Apau L. Lee. Washington, 
D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1929. $4.00. 


The authors examine the question whether this project 
is necessary in order to relieve railway traffic congestion, 
to reduce costs of transportation to the interior of the 
United States, or to develop vast water power resources. 

After a careful survey of available data and engineer- 
ing estimates they conclude (1) that the cost of providing 
navigation facilities would be $614,000,000 for a 27-foot 
channel and for power $385,000,000, or a total of $999,- 
000,000; (2) that a 33-foot channel would be necessary 
to accommodate first class ocean-going vessels, which could 
not be employed during the five and one-half month period 
when the St. Lawrence route is closed to navigation; (3) 
that the total traffic likely to make use of the St. Lawrence 
route would not exceed 10,500,000 tons a year, 60 per cent 
of which would be grain; (4) that the total yearly over- 
head charges against the waterway would be approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, which would have to be paid by the 
taxpayers of the United States and Canada. This would be 
tantamount to a subsidy to shippers of about $3.50 per 
ton. On grain this would be equivalent to 11 cents a bushel. 
The water rate from Duluth to Montreal would be five 
cents, and a subsidy of 11 cents makes a total of 16 cents. 
“Existing wheat rates from Duluth to Montreal average 
9 cents a bushel, and from Chicago to New York about 
11.3 cents a bushel. The reductions in grain rates that 
would be effected by enabling ocean carriers to enter the 
Lakes, or lake boats to move down to Montreal, would 
be at most 4 cents a bushel. Thus, in order to effect a 
reduction of 4 cents a bushel in the cost of moving grain, 
taxpayers in general would have to contribute approxi- 
mately 11 cents a bushel. The conclusion is therefore 
inescapable that the proposed 27-foot navigation project 
cannot be justified on economic grounds.” 

Although the hydroelectric development of the St. 
Lawrence will in the course of time be profitable it will 
depend primarily upon extensive industrial development. 
At present power could not be marketed at prices which 
would cover the cost of production and distribution. 

A. E. S. 


Notes 


THE SOCIAL WORKER, in Family, Medical and Psy 
chiatric Social Work. By Louise C. Opencrany, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929. $2.50, 
Miss Odencrantz, a social investigator of high standing, 

presents in this book a “job-analysis” of social case work 

Family, medical and psychiatric work are included. The 

analysis is thorough and authoritative. It is a book for 

the technical worker primarily, but very valuable for gen. 
eral reference. 


THE FOUNDATION OF JEWISH ETHICS. By 
Stmon BERNFELD. Translated by Armin H. Kotte 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.50, 
This is Volume I of a series on the teachings of Judaism 

“from the sources,” compiled for the union of German 

Jews in Germany. Source materials are compiled under 

eight sections, of which some of the titles are: “Funda 

mental Views of Morality,” “Reward and Punishment,” 

“Equality of All Human Beings,” “Knowledge and 

Morality.” We are informed by Jewish scholars that the 

work is highly regarded here. There is an extensive 

bibliography and a good index. 


WELFARE WORK IN MILL VILLAGES. By Har 


RIET L. Herrinc. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of 

Nort Carolina Press, 1929. $5.00. 

This study of 322 mills out of about 500 in North 
Carolina, almost amounting to a case book, gives a good 
picture of conditions and of welfare work. The author 
concludes that “if further fundamental changes are o§ . 
take place in the social economy of the mills they mugg 
come through the pressure, or at least the approval, of tH 
public around the mills.” 


LABOR AND SILK. By Grace Hutcuins. New 
Ms International Publishers Company, Inc., 192% 
This book is the first of a series by the Internation 

Publishers designed to picture the development of impor 
tant American industries, with emphasis on the problems 
of the workers. The extraordinary growth of silk and 
rayon production in this country and the effort to survive 
competition by the use of the “speed-up” system have pro- 
duced many cases of deplorable working conditions, which 
are here disclosed. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK. By tit 
Lasor REesEARCH DEPARTMENT. New York, Rand 
School of Social Science, 1930. $3.00. 

This year book for 1930 shows the cumulative effet 
of efforts since 1916 to present an increasingly compft 
hensive compendium of labor activities in the United States 
and Europe. The information, taken from official sourcés 
is presented in a lucid and readable form and makes tht 
book a valuable source. 


HUMAN NATURE AND MANAGEMENT. }y 
Orpway Trap. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
1929. $3.50. 
To apply psychology to executive leadership is an ambi 

tious undertaking in which the author has been eminenlly 

successful. The presentation of psychological informatiat 
in a form which can be easily understood by executivé 
and applied to their problems is a welcome contributidt 

The author’s discussion of the technique of creative leade 

ership should be valuable to all who hold executive 

tions. 
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